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and charity in all things; and then express 
our sense of the largeness of the divine law, 
that it applies itself to the enlightened con- 
science of men in every age, anf every nation, 
and our desire that Christians of every name 
and every tongue may be brought to walk by 
this rule 

In the love of Christ, that love in which 
nothing can hurt or destroy, that comprehensive 
and undistinguishing love which seeks the pres- 
ent and eternal happiness of every son and 
daughter of Adam, we make our appeal to the 
rulers of every nation professing the religion of 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and to our fellow-creatures of every 
clime and every description among men, that, 
renouncing the vain glory and all the pomp of 
military parade, and that policy which leads to 
aggrandizement, retaliation, enmity, and re- 
venge, they ought, in their individual and na- 
tional intercourse, to act upon that precept of 
our Lord—‘ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ And may we not reasonably trust 
that He whose high prerogative it is to bless, 
or to withhold his blessing, will prosper the 
counsels of all those who act in obedience to 
his law ;—bless them with internal national 
peace and happiness, and make them a blessing 
to all around them ?” 
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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 499.) 


He had now become familiar with the work- 
ing of the various benevolent institutions in Nor- 
wich ; and, amongst other objects, the different 
schools for the children of the poorer inhabi- 
tants had claimed much of his attention. The 
winter of 1840-41 was oue of great suffering to 
this class, occasioned by an almost tutal suspen- 
sion of trade. In common with many of his 
fellow-townsmen, William Forster was deeply 
touched by the appalling condition of the des- 
titute ; and it was at this time that, at his sug- 
gestion, the Soup Kitchen was opened, and the 
“ Provident Coal”’ and “ Bedding Associations,” 
before alluded to, were established. Liberally 
supported by the contribution of funds, he was, 
as might be expected, one of the chief workers. 
Karly and late, and with great labor and self- 
sacrifice, he visited more than three thousand 
poor families in the city, and devoted his time 
to the relief of the prevailing distress. 

He took a deep interest in the preparation of 
the well-known Declaration on the “ Unlawful- 
ness of all Wars and Fightings under the Gos- 

1,” issued by the Yearly Meeting of 1841. 
: reference to this, after alluding to the words 
of the Apostle: “ Whosoever committeth sin 
transgresseth also the law, for sin is the trans- 
gression of the law,” he remarks :— 

“ As it is impossible to maintain a good con- 
science towards God without endeavoring to 
walk in the way of his commandments, we 

might press it upon Friends to be faithful to 
the measure of light with which their con- 
sciences are enlightened, and to commend their 
high profession by a life of righteousness 


To Josern StTurae. 


«2d mo. 25th.—I have been laboring along 
under the pressure of many cares and burthens, 
and many are my secret trials and discourage- 
ments: but nothing moves me from a deep and 
steady attachment to our great cause. Noth- 
ing shakes my confidence in the persuasion that 
we have been rightly directed by a gracious 
Providence to the true means of grappling with 
the awful and enormously wasting evil of slavery 
and the slave-trade.” 


To Jostan Forster. 
©1842. 4th mo 19th.—I have been thank- 
ful to find my mind so quietly settled in the 
views which I have taken from early life. And 
I think it no small favor from one time to an- 
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other, as I advance in years, to feel that which 


satisfies me that the principles instilled by my 


religious education really were the principles of 


truth. To be brought to this, even at the ex- 
pense of some temporary suffering, is more than 
ample compensation for all the conflict. 


Taking a comprehensive view of the general 
scope of the doctrine of the New Testament, 
so far as I am capable of it, I am of the judg- 
ment that baptism with water is not enjoined 
by that dispensation of grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ, and is to endure to the 
end of time. And I cannot but believe that 
the upholding of this view of the subject does 
form no unimportant part of that testimony 
‘which our Society was raised up to bear, and 
for which Friends have been so remarkably 
kept together from one generation to another. 
And as I believe that our forefathers were 
brought to this conclusion by that which was 
not of themselves, so I also believe that those 
who come to the teaching and government of 
the Holy Spirit, and who dwell with that power 
by which the washing of regeneration is carried 
on in the believing soul—which is the power 
of the Spirit of God—will find that they are 
neither taught nor led by the Spirit of Truth 
to adopt those observances (and I consider bap- 
tism to be one of them,) from which Friends in 
the beginning, and those who have been brought 
to fellowship with us from one period to another 
of our history, have believed themselves to be 
called. 


They lived in the experience and enjoyment 
of that which constitutes the substance of what 
was prefigured by types and shadows; and, 
through that grace which was plenteously 
poured out upon them, they found the kingdom 
of God was in power; and to them it wa 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

I think it very possible that those whose 
hearts have been quickened to the love of their 
Saviour, and who are anxious to make full ac- 
knowledgment of their discipleship to him, 
may, io the warmth of their love, and it might 
seem in honest-heartedness towards Him, set 
themselves to that which He does not require 
of them, and which, not being of the Spirit 
that quickeneth, does not really profit them in 
the great work of the soul’s sanctification.” 


William Forster attended the Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in the Sixth month of 1843, 
and he was also one of the delegates appointed 
by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, about the same time, to present a memo- 
rial to the Secretary for the Home Department, 
on its behalf, against the annexation of Texas 
to the United States of America. It was on 
the latter occasion that the touching scene oc- 
curred, described more than ten years after- 
wards in the following letter :— 
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Lewis Tappan To WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. 
Brooxtyy, New York, Dec. 24, 1854. 

“In June of 1843, I was invited to accom- 
pany several Anti-slavery friends (William 
Forster being one of them) to Downing Street, 
where, by previous appointment, they had an 
interview with Lord Aberdeen, the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, and at present 
Prime Minister of England. 

After the delegation had dispatched the busi- 
ness which occupied their minds, and as they 
were withdrawing, W. F. lingered behind. I 
remained with him, as we were to visit some 
other place together. In the most respectful 
and tender manner he solicited the attention of 
Lord A. to a few parting words. As nearly as 
I can recollect they were as follows :-— 

‘T carnot take leave of Lord Aberdeen with- 
out expressing the deep concern of my mind in 
relation to the responsible and arduous post 
he occupies, and the earnest desire I feel that 
he may so discharge its duties, and meet its 
responsibilities, as to retain a consciousness of 
having faithfully served his sovereign and 
country, and meet the approving smile of that 
great Being before whom, in the course of na- 
ture, he must soon appear, to give an account of 
the deeds dene in the body. Lord Aberdeen 
needs not any assurance that it is my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God that bis labors may be 
productive of great good, and that in the day 
of final account he may receive admission into 
the mansions prepared for those who love and 
serve the Lord.’ 

During the delivery of these words, uttered 

with indescribable pathos, the tears were cours- 
ing down the cheeks of W. F., and Lord A. 
seemed to be deeply moved. At the conelu- 
sion, his lordship took an affectionate leave of 
the good man : it was a scene [ shall never for- 
get.” 
William Forster’s observations during the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting, in connection 
with the consideration of the state of the So- 
ciety, as well as on other occasions, were often 
peculiarly striking and impressive. Few who 
heard them would very easily forget them ; but 
they were marked by a depth of feeling, and 
a breadth and clearness of view regarding the 
aspect ard requirements of the church, which 
cannot be reproduced by any description. The 
heads of some of them were taken down at the 
time when they were delivered; and the fol- 
lowing extracts may, perhaps, convey some, al- 
though a very inadequate, idea of the Christian 
concern for the welfare of his brethren which 
pervaded them. 

During the Yearly Meeting of 1838 he re- 
marked :— 

“The Society does not consider that it asks 
too much when it inquires of parents whether 
they train up their children in our Christian 
profession, as being in accordance with the 
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doctrines and practices of the New Testament.| warnings and checks of God’s Holy Spirit. 
The standard is very high, but not too high;} What should we dowithout them? We ought 
the consideration may well make us tremble. to watch that we may never do anything, or go 


How careful then ought we to be that neither 


anywhere, that may have the effect of robbing 
in conduct nor in any other way we offend 


us of tenderness of spirit, or blind our sensibil- 
any “ of the little ones,” especially such as truly | ity to this influence. If this sense were duly 
believe in their Lord! May parents watch | cherished by our young friends, they would not 
over their children, unto whom the Lord has|be found at places of diversion. Limits as to 
already made Himself known by the heart-| recreation and amusement are to be known by 
tendering touches of his love ;—to whom the| attending to the reproofs of the Spirit. The 
same call hes gone forth as was extended to/| religion of the cross of Christ is not intended 
Samuel ;—this is no exaggerated view of the|to rob us of the true happiness of life; but 
case. The true fear of God is essential to a| blessed is the man who feels that God Almighty 
religious life; many children are acquainted | does set bounds to our amusements, 

with this fear. There is no greater blessing to (To be continued.) 

be desired for our children than that they may 
fear the Lord in their youth. If we can be- 
lieve that we have found the Truth for our- 
selves, how careful, how watchful should we be, 
lest anything come in the way of our children 
to deprive them of this possession. 

Many young Friends have withdrawn from 
attending our own meetings, and gone to those 
of other religious denominations ; but I believe 
that the way of holding our religious meetings 
had its origin in the very wisdom and power 
of Gods and that, if we do withdraw from them, 
and attend a ministry not under the immediate 
putting forth of the Spirit, we descend from 
higher to lower ground, to the damage of those 
spiritual views which have been given us to 
uphold. 

What were the mectings of Friends to many 
of us in early days ?—Seasons of true refresh- 
ment and edification; we were given to feel 
that which was beyond all words. Cannot we 
trust the Lord Almighty with our dear chidren, 
infinitely more dear to their heavenly Father 
than they can be to us; and pray that He may 
du for them that which He did for us in the 
mornieg of our day? May we be diligent in 
our care, since we may be instrumental, when 
we least expect it, in watering what has been 
sown in their hearts. What we want is faith— 
faith in the immediate operation of the Spirit of 

tod. QO! that we may never do anything to 
check his work. There is comfort in believing 
this power is near us;—this eternal power, 
which is ready to heal, has been felt in this 
Yearly Meeting.” 

In 1839, in reference to the amusements of 
early life, he said :— 
“T feel an earnest desire that we may be 
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When men despair of their own doings, and 
of all outward means and helps, then they are 
fit objects for the mercy of God, and not till 
then. They say, “we are sinners,” and when 
they pray to God for his blessing, and for sal- 
vation by Christ, they think these duties and 
performances will be very helpful to their state. 
To speak plain English, these are their Gods. 
If 1 would speak of profane and wicked people, 
I would say their lusts are their Goda; but 
when I speak of righteous people, that are mere 
formalists, then I say their duties, as they call 
them, are their Gods. When they have done 
all, they can do nothing for them, and then 
they have noGodsatall; then they are godless ; 
and if God doth not help them they are undone 
to all eternity. ‘ When I passed by thee, saith 
the Lord, and saw thee polluted in thy own 
blood, I said unto thee, Live,” Xe. (Ez. xvi. 6, 8.) 
What, was it a time of love, when I was such 
an object in mine own eyes, that I thought I 
was the most miserable creature in the world, 
&c. ? * * When thou hast done with thy Gods 
and thrown away thy idols to the bats and 
moles, then thou wilt find the Lord, and thou 
wilt ery out, O! that God would have mercy 
upon me; I am a poor, miserable creature. 
There are many that make such a whining and 
complaining, that they take a pride in their 
very complaints, their hypocrisy is so great. 
I have known some that have prided them- 
selves in wording their condition, and expressing 
their miserable case before the Lord ; but sup- 
pose thou canst not speak at all, but feelest thy- 
self so miserable thou canst not express thy con- 
dition; at such a time as this God was drawing 
thy soul to Christ Jesus, the Mediator. Thou 
given up tosympathy with our younger Friends] hast sinned against him, and grieved him, yet 
in their temptations; wishing they may rightly | he stands with open arms for thee, ready to re- 
employ increasing leisure, consequent upon the} ceive and embrace thee. Where stands he? 
earty closing of the shops. Time is a steward- | He stands at the door and knocks ; it isa small 
ship to be accounted for. Example is of great! matter, one would think, to let him in. Rev. 
importance. We are not always aware how | iii. 20. Here is good news for an hungry soul, 
much our conduct or countenance may occasion| if any such be here. Christ, the Mediator, 
any of the Lord’s little ones to stumble. stands at the door and knocks; He will come 

We should cherish that state of mind in in and sup with thee, if thou open to him. 
which we may be best prepared to perceive the Then we shall meet with the Lord’s Supper: 
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“ This is the Lord, I will wait for him ;” he will 
bring his bread with him—the bread of life, and 
the wine of his kingdom.— Stephen Crisp, 
1688. 


ating 
For Friends’ Review. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF 
GOD’S LOVE FOR MAN, AND OF MAN’S LOVE 
FOR GOD. 

(Concluded from page 502.) 

The influence of love does not entirely ex- 
pend itself on the heart, but extends to our 
thoughts, actions and everyday walk. It has 
an eminently practical effect. Yielded to its 
sweet guidance, our lives become more gentle, 
humble, hopeful and noble. There becomes a 
well defined line of demarcation between those 
who are governed by its promptings and those 
who are not. The effects of love “ shall all men 
know.” He who loves is a follower of Christ 
and keeps his commandments. For “this is 
love that we walk after his commandments.” 
He who does not keep his commandments does 
not love Christ. “ He that hath my command- 


ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” 

So, then, the performance or the rejection of 
the commandments of God is a sure test of our 
love for or of our alienation from God. But 
one of his most earnestly expressed command- 


ments is that we love our fellow-men. He, 
therefore, who loves not his fellow-men, may be 
very sure that he does not love God, who made 
both him and his fellow. ‘‘He who loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen.” ‘ Whoso 
hath this world’s goods and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?” 

In every Christian heart love for man will 
spring out of love for God, and will follow from 
it as a necessary consequence. The abounding 
mercies and providences of God prompt our 
hearts, awakened toa feeling of Jove, to give their 
first oblations of love to Him. The care God ex- 
ercises in the economy of outward nature—the 
earth rendered fertile to produce our food—the 
circling seasons with their grateful change of 
leaf, flower, fruit—the glorious pageant of the 
sun by day—the mild beauties of the firmament 
by night—and all the grandeurs and bounties 
of God’s creation, incline our first emotiuns of 
love and: gratitude to be offered to the Great 
Being, whose word called them forth for our 
uses and delights. 

We love God for his visible creation, yet 
much more for the invisible glories of the 
heavenly world, which, though now hidden, He 
las promised to reveal and to bestow. These 
celestial splendors, laid up by God for those 
that love Him, far excel all mundane beauty. 
And the mind of man, though aided by every 
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shape of earthly perfection, cannot even form a 
conception of them. 

The “ white robes,” the “ golden harps,”’ the 
“victor palm branches,” the “tree,” and the 
“river of life,” the ‘celestial city” with its 
“pearl gates,” and illumined by the very 
“glory of God” and the“ Lamb,” figure de- 
grees and forms of delight of which our imagi- 
nations are unable to conceive; of which we 
know not the meaning and extent; nor can 
know, save only that they express some ineffable 
and eternal happiness to the lovers of God. 

We love God for his gifts bestowed or prom- 
ised, yet much more for His tender kindness 
that draws us to recognize his hand in their be- 
stowal. For without that most wondrous of 
God’s gifts, grace and salvation by the death of 
His Son, our dark and unthankful hearts were 
ignorant of the source from whence come even 
our most obvious blessings. For without God 
we can do nothing. 

But having loved God for His endless mercies 
to us, we shall learn to love him from a yet 
purer motive—one, in which no selfish feelings 
will mingle, in which our own temporal or 
even spiritual advantage shall have no part. We 
shall love God with our whole souls, .simply 
from a deep conviction of His holiness and en- 
tire perfection. Weshall love Him in that He 
is supremely good and great. We shall love 
Him for His almighty power, for His tender 
compassion and His infinite majesty. In a 
word, we shall love Him for himself. Then 
there will be no fear in our love. But, in per- 
fect confidence, childlike, we shall repose on 
God’s providence and call him Father. 

And now is love made almost perfect in us, 
and shall know but one more growth. Our 
hearts, filled with love for the Father, will over- 
flow for all whom the Father loves and cares for. 
We love God, we shall also love the children of 
God. Though they be not pure and holy as 
God is; though their natures be weak and 
wicked and crime-stained; though they be 
even our enemies, yet will we love and pity 
them, for they are our Father’s offspring aud 
our brethren. 

Then will the empire of love be triumphant 
in our natures, and the love of God be perfected 
in us through the love of man. For “if we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His 
love is perfected in us.’ Then will we know 
that the great Christian change has been accom- 
plished in us. For ‘we know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” Then will we know God, and be in 
Him and He in us; for “love is of God, and 
every one that loveth is born of God and know- 
eth God.” “ God is love, and he that dwelleth 


| in love, dwelleth in God and God in him.” 


He, in whose heart this blessed sentimest 
has obtained the victory, and who is able to 
rule his life and conduct by its promptings, will 
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avoid many of the difficulties and temptations 
which await other men. He dwells ina purer 
and serener atmosphere than they. He is un- 
touched by their temptations. He will take a 
clear view of his duties and responsibilities. 
No fears nor passions will cloud his perception 
of the course into which duty calls him. He is 
led by a holy influence. Love becomes a light 
unto his feet, “He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is none occasion 
of stumbling in him.” 

No evil passions hurry him astray—no jeal- 
ousy gangrenes his affections—no envy belittles 
his mind—no anger curdles his heart in his 
breast—and no ambition lures him on to his de- 
struction. Love has vanquished the evil power 
of these passions in his heart. Witha distinct 
recognition of his eternal destiny, he walks in 
this world as though not of it. Humble, he 
exalts himself above no man unduly. Patient 
and hopeful, he beare all the trials he encoun- 
ters. Giving to each his due, and claiming 
from none more than is hisown—the man whom 
love governs pursues his course with a firm, un- 
deviating step. 

When the empire of love shall have become 
universal upon earth, and all things subjected 
to its power, there will be no need of any 
other law or government. Every magistrate 
and court may be done away, and the love of 


God and man in every heart be the only tribu- 
nal to maintain justice, peace and upright- 


ness. For there shall be no longer any thought 
of wickedness. All unholy longings, all envi- 
ous cravings, all angry contentions, all hypocri- 
cies, deceit and maliciousness shall be banished 
from each mind; and our hearts, made void of 
these, shall be filled with patience, tenderness, 
humility, forebearance and kindness. And every 
man, loving his fellow as himself, will, in the 
love of God, mete out to his fellow only justice 
and mercy. 

Nor is this blessed day of love’s universal do- 
minion never to Prophecy distinetly 
foretells the millenium reign of peace; when men 
shall illustrate their love to God by keeping His 
commandments, and by their love fur one 
another. In this glorious era the triumph of|w 
love shall be so complete that the prophet could 
find no language fitting to describe it save the 
figure of the most ferocious of beasts stripped of 
his fiery nature and fierce qualities,—meek and 
gentle, playing with a lamb. 

Nor, once triumphant, shall the reign of 
love ever cease. “ Love never faileth; but 
whether there be prophecies they shall fail ; 
whether there be tongues they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge it shall vanish 
away.” The purest of passions, love shall also 
be the most enduring. It and its kindred 
feelings shall exist when all others shall have 
passed away, when hope shall have been lost in 
acquisition, when faith shall have been fore- 
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stalled by accomplishment, when the prophecies 
shall have been fulfilled and the promises real- 
ized. The Unchangeable One is love. He shall 
reign for ever, and love shall reign with Him— 
the enjoyment and delight of angels and j ist 
men, made perfect by its sweet power and influ- 
ence on their souls. 
uiectshecsitlphiititintainiae 

Tuomas Pumpurey to his children, who were 

on their wedding tour in the Highlands of 

Scotland. 

CuLuErcoats, 9th mo. 6th, 1858. 

My beloved Children: What an expansive 
idea of the Divine beneficence is contained in 
the words “ who hath given us all things richly 
to enjoy.” Whilst the necessaries of life, the 
bounties of Providence, and the beauties of na- 
ture, are thus spread abundantly before us, not 
only that our wants may be supplied, but ‘that 
we may derive enjoyment from them, that our 
happiness may be increased, how great is the 
danger we are constantly in of resting in the 
gift without recognizing the Giver ; of partak- 
ing of the benefit without gratitude to the 
Benefactor, and even of abusing the good things 
of God to our own injury. 

When I was a school-boy, our master read to 
us in the evenings from “‘ No Cross no Crown,” 

—a most unlikely book, most of us would say, for 
boys; but so it was that, through mercy, I 
learned from it a life-long lesson of instruction. 
There was much said about the sin of indulging 
unlawful self, and the sin of the unlawful in- 
dulgence of lawful self; and it was this last, 
which was variously illustrated and frequently 
reiterated, that so much in.pressed me. When 
engaged as you are now, this maxim has often 
presented itself with much force and freshness ; 
and by attention to the limitations of the Spirit 
of Truth, | have be>n, on various occasions, 
enabled to enjoy, with a high zest, the glorious 
beauties of God’s earth, and to look back upon 
the scenes which in possession have afforded 
so much delight, with grateful and unalloyed 
pleasure. ‘ Hisare the mountains, and the valleys 
his, and the resplendent rivers,” says Cowper, 
truly; “his to enjoy, &c.” But it is not al- 

ways so with me; and even in these lawful en- 
joyments, | have to acknowledge there has at 
times been an unlawful and unthankfal indul- 
gence. I have good confidence that your pres- 
ent delightful wedding tour will be one, not 
only of much enjoyment now, but of sweet and 
unsullied retrospection. May it be, to the fall 
extent that is good for you! The pious example 
of Job in the days of his children’s festivities, 
has often stimulated me on such occasions to 
offer up my prayer for the preservation of mine, 
both from temporal and spiritual dangers ; it 
has been thus on your behalf. Nor can [ tell 
how sweet it is to have you, my beloved chil- 
dren, thus brought in remembrance before the 


Lord. 
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May he be pleased, in His unmerited mercy, 
to bless you with his heavenly grace, that you 
may grow together in the knowledge of Christ 
your Saviour, and be true helpmeets, one to 
the other, in the things which pertain to life 
temporal and eternal. 

As i have recurred to those solemn and irrevo- 
cable words wherewith you entered into cove- 
nant with each other, (and I have often recurred 
to them), the first and highest wish and prayer 
of my heart has been, that you may be true 
followers of the Lord Jesus, and faithful up- 
holders of those views of Christian truth, which 
the Society of Friends were, I believe, called to 
maintain. I hope you will not lightly hold 
these principles, and then you will not readily 
let them go. 

I have been led on in a strain which I did 
not foresee when I began this letter ; but, if not 
in exact accordance with the joyousness of your 
present circumstances, you will excuse and ac- 
cept it as the expression of a father’s love. 

Your affectionate father, 
Tuomas PUMPHREY. 
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Foreicn Missions REVIEWED, WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF A FRIENDS’ 
Missionary Socrery. 

BY HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN, LEOMINSTER. 

“The gospel of salvation was to be preached to 
every creature under heaven. Christ commands it to 
His disciples, Go and teach all nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

: You must teach and instruct Blacks and In- 
dians and others, bow that God doth pour out of 


His Spirit upon all flesh in these days of the New 
Covenant. 


“ And also, you must instruct and teach your In- 
dians and Negroes, and all others, how that Christ, 
by the grace of God, tasted death for every man, and 
gave Himself a ransom for all men, to be testified in 
due time, and is the propitiation, not for the sins of 
Christians only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
— George Fox's Epistle to Friends in America. 

The first Christian Mission is, perhaps, the 
sending forth of the twelve apostles to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. This was a home 
mission, and limited in its character. So also 
was that second commission given to the disci- 
ples, when Christ sent out the seventy, two and 
two, into every city and place whither He Him. 
self would come. It was then He said to 
them, “ The harvest truly is great, but the la- 
borers are few,” showing that He esteemed 
these seventy missionaries but as a few in com- 
parison to the many that were needed, wherefore 
He bid them pray the Lord of the harvest that 
He would send forth laborers into His harvest. 
(Luke x. 2.) 

But the third Christian Mission is the one 
that most concerns us in the present considera- 
tion, inasmuch as it was a foreign as well asa 
home mission. Christ had appointed a meet- 
ing, after His resurrection, upon a mountain 
in Galilee, and there the farewell charge was 
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given, to “go” and “ teach all nations. ” “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

And the early Christians “went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them.” Being ‘scattered abroad,” they “ went 
everywhere preaching the word.” The Holy 
Ghost instructed the Church to separate Barn- 
abas and Paul for foreign service, and when 
the disciples had prayed and laid their hands 
on them they sent them away. (Acts xiii. 3.) 

At another time, the Church at Jerusalem 
held aconference resnecting the converts among 
the heathen, and, after ‘‘ much disputing,” sent 
forth two “chosen men” with an epistle to 
their distant brethren. (Acts xv. 7.) 

Again we find subseriptions raised to aid Paul 
during his missionary labors. (Phil. iv. 15.) 
Luke was “ chosen of the churches” to travel 
with him, and was afterwards sent, with Titus 
and other “messengers of the churches,” to 
Corinth, 

But as zeal decayed, fewer missionaries went 
forth to proclaim the glad tidings of the gospel 
to the heathen. Centuries rolled away; here 
and there earnest men, like Patrick and Boni- 
face, sprang up, but the perilous times came, in 
which those who had the form of godliness were 
lovers of their own selves, lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God. 

When new life dawned upon the Church in 
the age of the Reformation, there were again 
evident signs of a true missiovary spirit. Xavier 
and others also among the Romanists zealously 
labored in foreign climes, and in the seventeenth 
century not a few went forth, from the Society 
of Friends and other British Churches, to 
“ spread the truth abroad.” In 1706, Ziegen- 
balg and Plutscho began their mission in Tran- 
quebar, one of those enterprises which owed so 
much of their success to the faithful efforts and 
prayers of Francke of Halle. Thus it appears 
that the great command of Christ, to go and 
teach all nations, has, to a considerable extent, 
been obeyed, in proportion to the amount of re- 
ligious life existing in the Church. 

“Tt was not till 1732 that the Moravians of 
Herrnhut sent forth their first missionaries. In 
the course of nine or ten years this little church, 
scarcely numbering 600 persons, mostly exiles, 
sent out men toGreenlaad and America, to the 
West Indies and Lapland, to Algiers, Guinea, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon. 

They have now flourishing missions among 
Indians, Esquimaux, Hottentots, and Negroes, 
employing 2%1 missionaries. The total num- 
ber of Moravians in the civilized world is only 
about 17,000. Thus this small church, which 
scarcely numbers thirty congregations in the 
British Isles, is providing for the oversight and 
education of 64,000 people in foreign lands. 
Well may they exclaim it their printed report, 
“Tt is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
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our eyes.” Christian David, a Moravian ex- | wards addressed the meeting, and said, that 
ile, truly says, ‘God is pleased to effect great |“ as for these Missionary Societies, it is the 
and excellent purposes, by means of things | bounden duty of this House to give the over- 
in themselves weak, and in the eyes of the|tures recommending them our most serious dis- 
world despicable, that His name may thereby | approbation, and our immediate and most de- 
be glorified, so that now rejoicing in His help, | cisive opposition.” 
we can declare, with holy exultation, ‘The Lord} Carey found his way to Calcutta, whence he 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are | was quickly ejected by the Government, and 
glad.’ ” finally found shelter in the Dutch settlement of 
Dr. Carey has the credit of being one of | Serampore. Whilst he was diligently engaged 
the first men of modern times to arouse the/in translating the Scriptures, other missionaries 
British Churches to their great duty respecting | were spreading themselves through India; and 
foreign missions. God sees not as man sees, | there are now from five to six hundred actively 
and He alone knows whom to choose for His mis- | at work in that peninsula, and more than 153,000 
sionary service. It was a poor cobbler who| natives have embraced Christianity. 
formed the resolution to give to the millions of | W. Robinson, of Dacca, after considerable 
Hindoos the Bible in their own language. But {experience of missionary labor, says:—* The 
how was this new thought received ?—for to| avidity with which books are now received, is a 
the men of that day it was a new thought. | marked feature in the present state of the In- 
What reception did it meet with at the hands of | dian mission. Former periods of the mission 
Christian professors ? were those of clearing and ploughing, but now 
At a meeting of Ministers at Northampton, |the time for sowing is come. Go and preach 
William Carey rose and proposed ‘for considera-| where you will, the people will hear; carry 
tion, ‘“‘ The duty of Christians to attempt the | books wherever you please, and they will be 
spread of the gospel among heathen nations.”’ | most gladly accepted. Tell our good friends 
The proposal was heard with astonishment, and | at home, that the sowing time is indeed come, 
their leader, a venerable man, rose up, and/and that if they wish to reap bountifully they 
frowning upon him, replied, in a loud voice,| must sow bountifully. We want men tosow the 
‘¢ Young man, sit down; when God pleases to|seed. It will be a sad blot on the Churches in 
convert the heathen, He will doit without your | England, if, after the ground is thus prepared 
aid or mine.” for the reception of the seed, that seed is not 
But Carey continued to agitate the question | cast in abundantly.” 
that so agitated his own heart, in spite of all} We receive accounts of the crumbling away 
the indolence and discouragement he met with of the Hindoo systems of belief, and of the 
from the leaders of the Baptist Church.’ In’ progress of religious enlightenment, The mar- 
1792, he preached a sermon to the associated | vellous commercial prosperity which is dawn- 
ministers at Nottingham. First, he said, “ Ex-|ing upon India is quickly opening the country 
pect great things from God ;” Secondly, “ At-| to civilization ; and that saying of the Brahmin 
tempt great things for God.” Withsuch vigor}when he heard the gospel message, appears 
did he denounce the criminality of that indiffer- | likely to be verified, that ‘‘ Nothing can stand 
ence with which the cause of missions was | before the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
treated, that Dr. Ryland said he should not} Dr. Livingstone has remarked that, “ When 
have wondered if the audience had lifted up| converts are made from heathenism by modern 
their voice and wept. But when the Half-| missionaries, it becomes an interesting question 
yearly Meeting deliberated on the subject, the | whether their faith possesses the elements of 
old feeling of doubt and hesitation prevailed, | permanence, or is only an exotic, too tender 
and they were about to separate, when Carey | for self-propagation when the fostering care of 
seized Andrew Fuller by the hand and said, | the foreign cultivators is withdrawn. If neither 
“ Are we again going away without doing any-| habits of self-reliance are cultivated, nor oppor- 
thing?” The expostulation was successful, aj tunities given for the exercise of that virtue, 
favorable minute was made, and the Baptist |the most promising converts are apt to become 
Missionary Society fioally established. like spoiled children. In Madagascar a few 
Three years after this a similar proposition was | Christians were left with nothing but the Bible 
brought before the General Assembly of the|in their hands, and though exposed to persecu- 
Scotch Kirk, in 1796, and was treated with | tion and even death itself as the penalty of ad- 
equal contempt. The celebrated Hamilton as-| herence to their profession, they increased ten- 
serted, that ‘‘ to spread abroad the knowledge of | fold in numbers, and are, if possible, more de- 
the gospel among barbarians and heathen na-| cided believers now than they were when, by 
tions, seemed to him highly preposterous, inas-|an edict of the Queen of that island, the mis- 
much as it anticipates, nay, reverses, the order | sionaries ceased their teaching.” 
of nature. Men must be polished and refined _(ae be continued.) 
in their manners before they can be properly} If you perceive any desire on the part of a 
enlightened in religious truths.” Boyle after-| child or adult to cultivate a few flowers, never 
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crush it; but have a bed prepared in the best 
place in the garden, and encourage them to 
cultivate those plants whose beauty gives a zest 
to pleasures arising from other sources. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 14, 1866. 


Friends In Norte Carotina.—A Friend 
in North Carolina has kindly sent us a copy of 
a letter addressed to him by Jonathan Worth, 
Governor of that State, relative to the report 
of a number of our members having been ex- 
pelled from North Carolina. The Governor 
says :—‘‘ If you read the Standard and Progress, 
you will have perceived that the alleged cause 
of the recent removal of large numbers of 
Quakers from this State, is continued persecution 
since the close of the war, and that the names 
of Governor Graham and myself have been 
mentioned as somehow responsible for this op- 
pression. I am persuaded that this insinuation 
could not be more unjustly made against any 
men in this country, each of us haying uniform- 
ly been their outspoken defenders, publicly and 
privately, all our lives. I think it a mis- 
fortune to the State that they leave us, and if 
this exodus is attributable to any cause which 
I can control, I desire to know what that cause 


» 09 
18. 


In his answer to this letter, our friend makes 
the following very satisfactory statement. 
Alluding to the report in the newspapers that 
seventy-five members of our Society, from Ran- 
dolph County, passed through Washington en 
route to Indiana, driven away by the abuse of 
ex-soldiers of the Rebel army, he writes :— “All 
this was news to me. Subsequent inquiry has 
fully convinced me that, in the first place, not 
more than one-third of these seventy-five persons 
were Friends, and that their departure was re- 
gretted by their neighbors—that they were in 
no sense driven off. I know of no such persecu- 
tion or disposition to persecute either the Society 
of Friends or others, and were such persecution 
to occur, Gov. Graham and thyself are among the 
very last men whom I should expect to find 
giving countenance thereto.”’ 


_ —_--46—-— a 


MarrigpD, on the 24th of Third month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, New Hops, Tenn., M. A. Morrirr, 
of North Carolina, son of David V. and Elizabeth 
Moffitt, to Harriet Baars, daughter of Daniel and 
Ann Beals. 
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Diep, on the morning of the 2d of Second month, 
1866, Wu. Wuiratt, in the 48th year of his age; & 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 
His family and friends have the comforting assurance 
that his end was peace. 


-——, on the 25th of Eighth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Joseph R. Leakey, Mary 
Ann Hasket, in the 85th year of her age; & mem- 
ber of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. It was evident 
that the mind of this dear friend had long been pre- 
paring for this solemn change. She had been al- 
most deprived of eyesight for several years; and 
though she deeply felt the privation of reading the 
Holy Scriptures, which she dearly loved, yet she 
seemed patiently to submit to her lot. 

——, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of his mother, near West Elkton, Ohio, 
Henry, son of David and Martha Kenworthy, in the 
18th year of his age. His death was very sudden. 
He was assisting two brothers in loading a saw log; 
the hook of the chain giving way, the log rolled 
back over him, causing instant death, 


, on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1865, at the 
same place, Saran Eta, only daughter of Jabez H. 
aod Valeria H. Kenworthy, aged 5 months and 28 
days. . 
: , on the 3d of Third month, 1866, at the same 
place, Vaterta H., wife of Jabez H. Kenworthy, in 
the 22d year of her age. During her last sickness, 
she said her acceptance with her dear Redeemer 
seemed to be clouded at times, yet afterwards re- 
marked all doubts were removed and all would be 
well, yet it was only through the mercy and the 
atoning blood of the Saviour we would find accept- 
ance with Him. 

, on the 16:h of Tenth month, 1865, near 
Rockville, Ind., Seneca Witpman, son of Wm. and 
Amy Wildman, aged 13 years, 11 months and 4 days; 
a member of Rocky Run Monthly Meeting. He was 
an invalid for five years, and for about nine months 
before his decease he was confined to his bed nearly 
in one position, causing at times intense suffering, 
which be bore with Christian fortitude. He was 
retiring and reserved in speaking of his religious 
experience, but his increasing patience and resigna- 
tion under bis peculiar affliction zave evidence to his 
friends that he sought the help of his Saviour. He 
became gradually resigned, and near his close re- 
marked that his mind was peaceful, and that he saw 
nothing in his way. 

, on the 24th of Third month, 1866, at New 
Bedford, Mass., Witt1am GirrorpD, aged 67 years, 3 
months and 24 days; a beloved member and over- 
seer of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. While ac- 
tively engaged in business, his life and conversation 
had been consistent with his religious profession, 
yet through the visitations of his heavenly Father’s 
love, he was brought to feel in the early part of his 
illness that something more than this was needed. 
This, through deep baptisms of the Holy Spirit, he 
was brought ¢o realize, saying at one time that he 
had long felt very destitute and almost forsaken of. 
heavenly good, but of late such had been the in- 
comes of the Father’s love, that he had no desire to 
be restored to health, although he was surrounded 
by all the comforts that could make life desirable ; 
that he would not exchange the peace of God, which 
in mercy had been granted him, for all the honors 
and wealth which the world could bestow; adding 
that he had no merits of his own to plead, but felt 
that a broken heart and contrite spirit the Lord 
would not despise. At a subsequent time he ex- 
claimed, “My sins have been blotted out; I desire 
to depart, having an assurarce of a home in heaven.” 
At another time he said, “‘O! this glorious foretaste 
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of heaven—all is joy—all is joy.” He testified of the; soon received. The “ Women’s Aid Association 


excellency of that grace by which he had been re- 
deemed, exclaiming, “O death! where is thy sting? 
O grave! where is thy victory ?” 

Diep, on the 30th of Twelfth month, 1865, Hannan 
Even, daughter of Ira and Esther Easterling, aged | 


of Friends for the Relief of Freedmen,” being 
desirous to remove a number of colored orphans 
from their Asylum at Richmond, which was 
crowded beyond its capacity, concluded that 


11 years 6 months and i1 days; a member of Honey- | sixty of them should be brought to Philadel- 


brook Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

, on the 5th of Eleventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Jesse Blair, in Kansas, | 
Rota Farmer, in the 86th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Kansas Monthly Meeting. Her last illness 
was short, though severe. Many times during her 
sickness she repeated the words, “Thy will be 
done ;” leaving the comfortable belief that her end! 
was peace. 

, on the 13th of Third month, 1866, near 
Pleasantview, Iowa, Anna G. Sranuey, wife of 
Temple B. Stanley, aged 58 years and 4 days. She 
suffered a long and very painful sickness, but her 
friends have the consoling reflection, and hum- 
ble trust that she is now with the dear Saviour. She 
said she was willicg to die, and saw nothing in her 
Way. 
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The Annual Meeting of Friends’ First-Day School 
Assocaition will be held at Locust Street Mission 
House, No. 918 Locust Sireet, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day evening, 17th instant, 74 P.M. 

atone 

Frienps’ Book anv Sranionery Store, 109 North 
Tenth St., has for sale, a fresh variety of valuable 
Tracts: “Mission of Suffering;”’ ‘ Something for 
Everybody ;” ‘‘What’s the News ;” ‘“ Dr. Johnson’s 
Deathbed ;” “Just as lam;” “ The Highland Maid, 
or the Prayer of Four Words ;” “ Muckle Kate ;” also 
another set of Western Friends’ Tracts, including 
more of the “ Ashworth.” They also have for sale 
a great variety of small devotional books, at low 
prices; ‘“ The Message of the Hour ;” Text Books for 
every day in the year, 20 cts.; ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, 
unabridged and illustrated,” 15 cts.; Packages of 16 
Children’s Books, with cuts, 30 cts. ; Curious Bible 
Question Cards, 10 cts.; “ Hymns for a Week,” 20 
cts.; some striking Temperance Tracts, for the use 
of Friends’ Mission Schools, such as “ Black Valley 
Railroad ;” “ The Fool’s Pence ;” “Buy your own 
Cherries.” They have also received valuable religi- 
ous works: “ Divine Pilot,” 75 cts.; “ Bearing the 
Cross,” do.; “Jesus on Earth,” do.; &c., &c., &. 
Some very fine Black Ink ; Letter Scales, 50 cts. A 
new set of Cartes de Visite, of “ Wm. Penn,” 10 cts. ; 
‘* Treaty and Indians,” 10 cts, ; ‘ Stephen Grellett,” 
10 cts.; “* West Hill,” 25 cts.;? also Bristol Board, 
Perforated do., Cheap Nursery Pictures. 

4th mo. 9., 1866. 





ae ad 


— 
For Friends’ Review. 


HOME FOR DESTITUTE COLORED CHILDREN. 
The Managers of the Home for Destitute 
Colored Children, in presenting their annual 
statement, have to report that, in the early part 
of last year, the family under their charge was 
visited by serious sickness, affecting the matron 
and teacher as well as the children. The two 
former were both removed by death, and it was 
then considered expedient by the managers to 
close the institution fora time. The children 
were accordingly placed in other homes, the 
greater part being kindly received at the Shelter 
for Colored Orphans. 
In Twelfth month, 1865, the Home was 
again opened, and several destitute children 


phia, and no other home being offered for them, 
the managers consented that the institution in 
Lombard Street should be opened for their 
reception. 

Our accommodations were scant for so large 
a family, but many of them were soon placed in 
respectable families, where it is hoped they 
will be properly trained for usefulness. Others 
were accommodated at the Shelter, while others 
who were sick or too young to be serviceable 
were left as inmates of our Home. 

The Institution being thus again in full ope- 
ration, we desire that the liberality of Friends 
may be extended to it. It appears to be the 
only place where the poor little colored orphans 
from the land of oppression can be sheltered, 
until more permanent provision can be made for 
them. We are recciving numbers of these 
children at intervals, when Friends or others 
desiring such assistants can be furnished. As 
considerable supplies are required for so large 
a family, we trust that the same kind interest 
that formerly sustained our efforts wilt again 
replenish our ‘Treasury. 

We are encouraged in the belief that the 
institution will be efficiently couducted under 
the present arrangements. 

Contributions in money will be received by 
our Treasurer, JANE Tuomas, 1421 Filbert 
Street, while supplies cau be sent to the Home, 
No. 708 Lombard St. 

Saran W, Cope, Sec’y. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo., 1866. 

FRIENDS’ MISSION TO JAMAICA. 

[Wishing to keep our readers informed of 
the proceedings in Jamaica, we insert the fol- 
lowing letter from our friend, R. Alsop, of 
Stoke Newington, near London :] 

Respected Friend,—The West Indian mail has 
brought me valuable enclosures from my friends 
Thomas Harvey and William Brewin, who are 
diligently engtged in the prosecution of their 
mission as an independent deputation from the 
Society of Friends, having a large reference at 
the present crisis to the condition of Jamaica, 
socially, morally, and industrially, as well as 
with regard to education and Christian instrue- 
tion. 

From a variety of interesting material, we 
select the following as bearing on subjects, 
now so painfully occupying public attention. 

Our friend parrates a visit to the gaol at 
Spanish Town, which he describes as a cleanly 
and well managed institution, but containing 

wany boys and men as prisoners under the new 
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law, for pilfering small quantities of provisions, 
such as picking up a fruit of inappreciable 
value, or taking a sugar-cane while at work on 
the field, practices which long established custom 
until recently allowed. Some of the lightest 
of these offences are now punished by magis- 
trates (owners or overseers) by two or three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 

The penitentiary at Kingston is stated to be 
well-ordered ; but as containing 650 prisoners 
with accommodation only for four hundred. Of 
these they found 65 who were under sentence 
of court-martial to penal servitude for from two 
to ten years, the word * Rebel” conspicu- 
ously printed on their smocks. William Mor- 
gan having great doubts of the legality of their 
detention, called the attention of the Governor 
to it, and the Attorney-General had moved for 
a writ of habeas corpus to try the point. The 
sight of a tread-mill in course of erection, 
the result of the new policy, was noticed with 
pain. The prisoners work in the streets of 
Kingston in chains, for security as it is said. 

In reference to the cases before the special 
court of Oyer and Terminer, Thomas Harvey 
writes :—‘ We have, both yesterday and this 
morning, spent an hour or two in the Court of 
Special Commission, and have heard poor E. 
Palmer, the black Baptist minister, sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment for alleged sedi- 
tion. The offence was a speech made so far 


back as Fifth month (May) last, and attracted 
no attention until the outbreak in St. Thomas- 


in-the-East. Even now, the evidence of the 
words uttered would not, I believe, be deemed 
satisfactory in an English court of justice, es- 
pecially in the case of a man well known and 
esteemed. There is still another trial pending, 
involving Palmer and five or six others (all of 
them before convicted of sedition) in a charge 
of ‘conspiracy ’—the same offence made the 
subject of two accusations.” In another letter 
he speaks of this “conspiracy,” and says— 
“‘ Very slender evidence and forced deductions 
from harmless facts will, with such a court, 
jury, and witnesses, ensure conviction.” With 
regard to G. W. Gordon, after speaking of 
some pecuniary embarrassments, he says :— 
“ Apart from this, his character would seem to 
have been singularly high-toned, and I have, 
according to present impression, the belief that 
in his public conduct he was moved by sym- 
pathy with the distressed and oppressed con- 
dition of many of the laboring population. Some 
of his enemies of later times are among the 
many whom he succored in the time of his 
prosperity. The broad fact remains that noth- 
ing is yet alleged beyond the general outery 
against him, to justify his arrest.” 

Again—“ We saw poor Mrs. Gordon for 
half an hour this morning. She is left deso- 
late and destitute. Her husband wrote from on 
board the Wolverine soon after his confinement 
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a long letter, giving her minute instructions for 
management and liquidation of his affairs. 
His concerns were numerous and complicated, 
but he seemed to have all details in his head, 
and writes like a man conscious that he would 
be sacrificed, but not like one that had a load 
of guilt to bear. We have seen this letter and 
also the original of the Jast letter. The busi- 
ness letter was retained by the authorities two 
months; meanwhile the solicitors acting for 
creditors stepped in, and everything movable 
and saleable was swept away, even to her 
clothes and linen. She said he never had a 
secret from her, and is able to assert, as in the 
Divine sight, he harbored no thought of vio- 
lence or rebellion ; all he did was for the good 
of the island, especially of the poor.” 
Thine, truly, 

Ropert ALsop. | 

36 Park Road, Stoke Newington, 3 mo. 20th, 1866. 
amecuneliiniitie 
JOHN GOUGH, THE BLIND MATHEMATICIAN. 
(Continued from page 510.) 

“The art of acquiring knowledge, thus be- 
gun and pursued at home, was soon extended to 
a wider circle. Not only was the field of ob- 
servation enlarged, but a greater variety of ob- 
jects also was embraced. The horns and violins 
of itinerant musicians were listened to with 
delight ; the instraments were examined, and, 
occasionally, an attempt was made to elicit simi- 
lar sounds by the application of his own lips 
and fingers ; and while in his father’s arms, he 
was permitted to handle the bears, monkeys, 
and camels, which travelled the streets. At a 
later period, he was introduced by the same 
cautious guardian into a travelling menagerie ; 
and, an arrangement having been made with 
the keeper, he entered many of the cages, and 
examined all the harmless animals. But the 
fulfilment of this part of the agreement did not 
satisfy the curiosity of the blind boy ; he begged 
to be permitted to handle the rest of the col- 
lection ; and his entreaties prevailed. The re- 
sult was, that he ran his fingers over all the 
carnivorous animals, nothing daunted by their 
expressions of disapprobation: the hyena’s 
cage being the only one which was not entered, 
though he was ready to make this venture also, 
had not the keeper refused to comply with his 
wish. 

“ Such were the simple rudiments of Zoology 
imparted to John Gough in his early youth by 
his father. A thirst for more information than 
could be thus obtained was an earnest of the 
interest which he took in the study of nature’s 
products ; and, small as were these germs of 
thought in the spring-time of his mental evo- 
lution, yet, by self-help and incessant applica- 
tion, they were cultivated and matured, in length 
of time, into a full and fruitful harvest of know- 
ledge. 

“ In the summer of 1761, before the comple- 
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tion of his fifth year, a circumstance occurred 
which materially contributed to a more refined 
culture of his sense of hearing. He became 
acquainted with an old man and his son, who 
were both partial to music ; the former playing 
upon the violin, and the latter practising the 
same instrument and the German flutealso. To 
their performances the blind youth frequently 
listened with raptures ; and the old man as fre- 
quently extolled the delicacy and correctness of 
his ear. The son took a fancy to give him in- 
structions on the violin ; but this musical educa- 
tion, though calculated to administer to his enjoy- 
ment, was destined to receive an early check 
from his father, who, from an objection to music, 
interfered with his further progress in this di- 
rection, though at the same time, he perceived 
the value of some permanent employment. 

“ But the choice of a settled pursuit required 
due deliberation, and at length the study of 
Latin was selected. With this intention, there- 
fore, at the age of six, he was placed under the 
care of Mr. Rebanks, at that time master of the 
Friends’ school in Kendal. Some of his class- 
fellows read over the rules of the Latin gram- 
mar and accidence, which he committed to 
memory without much difficulty; yet the amount 
of knowledge acquired was trifling, as compared 
with the time consumed. But, fortunately, 
when the young student was about twelve years 


old, Mr. Rebanks retired in favor of George 
Bewly, who was a good classic ; and under his 
tuition Mr. Gough made rapid progress in 


Latin. In addition to his classical knowledge, 
Mr. Bewly was well read in the different 
branches of Natural Philosophy, a circumstance 
which at a later period proved of great advan- 
tage to the pupil. 

“The study of classics, however, did not ef. 
face his early impressions. He admired the 
lives of illustrious men, as portrayed in the origi- 
nal language of Cornelius Nepos ; but he loved 
more dearly living animals and their short his- 
tories, as given in the few books to which he had 
access. Nature was ever the idol of his mind ; 
plants found a place in his early affections. 
For we learn that, in his eighth year, he was 
in the habit of visiting an aged couple who had 
a few flowering plants standing at a window. 
The powerful odor of one of these (a Moldavian 
balm) attracted his attention ; groping his way 
to the specimen, he examined its stem, leaves, 
and the whorl on which the flowers were ar- 
ranged, and as carefully also did he compare 
these different parts with the corresponding 
parts of another plant, which stood beside the 
balm. And this comparison led him to conclude 
that as much pleasure and instruction might be 
expected from the vegetable kingdom as from 
the study ofanimals. At this period, his know- 
ledge of plants wis of small compass; but the 
information so acquired had its value. His 
fingers were schooled in a minute perception of 
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form, and every fresh specimen being distin- 
guished by the relation which it had to other 
vegetable productions already known to him, 
presented itself as a new species. The distinct- 
ive characters of each plant, therefore, were 
his own; for, hitherto, nature was the only 
book he consulted. Need we then be surprised 
at his own remarks? ‘ My progress in botany 
proved very slow for a long time. It is true [ 
never desisted from the pursuit ; for every plant 
that fell in my way became an object of careful 
scrutiny. I treasured up in memory the forms 
of a multitude of vegetables, so as to afterwards 
recognize many of them when I came to read 
their descriptions.’ 

‘Hitherto he had no idea that books were 
devoted to plants. But this ignorance was 
presently to be removed. It was in his thir- 
teenth summer that his father carried him and 
his eldest sister into the fields, and observing 
his son deeply absorbed in examining a speci- 
men of henbane, he gathered a handful of wild 
flowers, telling him, at the same time, that 
plants had been named and described in books ; 
and that this had been done, in part, by a 
Kendal man, John Wilson. This intelligence 
excited his curiosity; and he never rested till 
he had made himself master of a copy of Wil- 
son’s ‘Synopsis of British Plants.’ His first 
task was to study the dictionary of terms ; then 
to master the classification; and after these 
preliminary qualifications, he cymmenced the 
study of practical botany by referring the plants 
of his neighborhood to their class, genus, and 
species. In these attempts he met with many dif- 
ficulties. But finding that Wilson made frequent 
references to the writings of two ancient botan- 
ists, Gerrard and Parkinson, he obtained their 
works. His next proceeding was, to form a 
small botanical class among his school-fellows. 
To these he explained his views, and smoothed 
the way by giving them elementary lessons on 
classification, and the use of technical terms. 
Excursions were then made, far and near, in 
search of plants. On their return home, Mr. 
Gough examined each specimen, while one of 
his fellow-students consulted and read the 
‘ Synopsis,’ and when he had determined the 
species, the woodcuts of Gerrard and Parkinson 
were examined by the class, and compared with 
the specimen he had named. And the herbari- 
um of his boyhood proves the industry and accu- 
racy of bis first botanical efforts. Atalater period, 
Hudson’s ‘Flora Anglica, according to the 
sexual classification of Linnwus, became his 
favorite work ; and still later he consulted With- 
ering’s ‘ Arrangements of Plants,’ and Smith’s 
‘ Flora Britannica.’ 

“ With the former of these botanists he was 
in frequent correspondence, previous to the 
publication of the third edition of the ‘ Arrange- 
ment ;’ and as a proof of Dr. Withering’s con- 
fidence in the correctness of his discrimination, 
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he informed his blind contributor that he would 
accept his habitats and remarks without re- 
serve, and without any more specimens for 
verification. 

“ But his method of examining plants must 
be briefly told. Systems of classification were 
but little valued, except so far as they aided 
him in recognizing individual form. The plant 
to be examined was held by the root or base in 
ove hand, while the fingers of the other travelled 
slowly upwards, over the stem, branches, and 
leaves, till they reached the flower. If the 
species had been already met with, this pro- 
cedure was sufficient for its recognition ; if it 
proved to be a novelty, its class was first de- 
termined by the insertion of the elongated tip 
of his tongue within the flower: thus he dis- 
covered the number and arrangement of sta- 
mens end pistils. When the flower was small, 
he requested his reader to ascertain these points 
with a lens. The class and order being de- 
termined, the genus was next worked out, word 
by word of the description, as far at least as 
the state of the specimen would allow. But 
this perceptive power over form was most con- 
spicuous in the analysis of species. It was truly 
wonderful to witness the rapidity with which 
his fingers ran among the leaves, taking cogni- 
zance of their divisions, shape, serratures, and 
the presence or absence of hairs. The finest 


down was detected, by a stem or leaf being drawn 
geutly across the border of his lower lip; so 
fine, indeed, that a young eye often required 
a lens to verify the truth of the perception. 


Another peculiarity is worthy of notice. Re- 
peated perusal of descriptions had enabled 
him to prefigure in his mind’s eye the form 
without the presence of specimens; so that 
when a species for the first time came within 
his touch, he at onee-named it from memory.” 

“ New plants, new animals, like all other sub- 
jects, indeed, in which he was greatly interest 
ed, caused him to betray outwardly the power 
that was actively at work within—the bright- 
ness of bis intellect beamed upon his counte- 
nance. And it was, probably, on one of these 
occasions, that Wordsworth, while describing 
the little cushion-like plant, with white roots 
and purple flowers, growing near Grisedale Tarn, 
caught the first glimpse of that conception 
which was afterwards expanded into the beau 
tiful picture given of Gough in the ‘ Excursion.’ 
Mark the Poet’s recollections of the man, as he 
stood before him :— 


““« Methinks I see him—how his eye-balls rolled, 
Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired ; 
But each instinct with spirit; and the frame 
Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 
Fancy and understanding ; while the voice 
Discoursed of natural and moral truth 
With eloquence, and such authentic power 
That in his presence humbler knowledge stood 
Abashed, and tender pity overawed.’ 


(To be coucluded.) 
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From the Chicago Freedmen’s Bulletin. 
EFFECT OF THE VETO OF THE FREEDMEN’S 
BUREAU BILL. 


How will President Johnson’s veto affect the 
work of the Freedmen’s Aid Commission? 
Those who are interested in our cause—those 
who understand its relation to the future as well 
as the present condition of the Freedmen, are 
fearful that wHat is already discouraging will 
prove disastrous. We wish it could be said in 
truth that these apprehensions are without 
foundation. 

Could this act of the President be considered 
apart from every other act of his administration 
bearing upon our work, important and signifi- 
cant as it may be, it would not occasion so much 
distrust and alarm—but it is not an isolated 
fact—it stands prominent in a series of trans- 
actions, all tending in one direction, the culmi- 
nation of which may or may not have been 
reached. 

Since President Johnson came into power, 
the co-operation of the Government has been 
almost entirely withdrawn from all associations 
laboring in behalf of the Freedmen. During 
the last two years of the war—through all those 
weary months when the nation was moving 
every energy to crush the rebellion—when the 
first and all-absorbing business of the Govern- 
ment was to prosecute the war—the represen- 
tatives of Northern benevolence were encour- 
aged, protected and aided in their efforts to re- 
lieve and educate the emancipated blacks. 
Transportation, rations, quarters and _ school- 
rooms were furnished to them. But since the 
close of the war order has succeeded order un- 
til the Freedmen’s Bureau is entirely powerless 
to render any direct co-operation beyond trans- 
porting our stores and giving a bare protection 
of our work. 

If this change of policy was instituted on the 
ground of economy, it still seems strange 
that a work which was deemed of such impor- 
tance as to receive governmental aid when the 
debt of the nation was daily augmenting, a 
work rendered more important by the close of 
the war than itever had been before, should be set 
aside on that ground when the expenses of the 
nation were daily decreasing. And in this 
connection it may be stated that the Commis- 
sion was saving thousands of dollars per month 
to the Government. In Febuary, 1864, Quar- 
termaster General MreIGs requested the Secre- 
tary of War to issue a general order for the 
transportation of the stores of the Freedmen’s 
Commissions, on the ground that they would 
supply wants that otherwise must be met from 
appropriations to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and the order was made. 

The practicability of furnishing rations is re- 
cogn‘zed in the fact that our teachers and agents 
were permitted to purchase supplies of the 
Commissary Department by the same order that 
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cut off their rations. This order, by which so 
much co-operation was withdrawn from an 
agency that had been and still continued to be 
both an auxiliary of the Government and the 
helper of the Freed-people, at once added about 
thirty per cent. to the necessary expenses of the 
Commissions. 

Then followed the restoration of the prop- 
erty of rebels in which our teachers lived and 
taught. And itis to be borne in mind that 
the buildings thus occupied were, as a rule, 
the property of the most arrant rebels in the 
South. To mention but one of many instances : 
we had our Asylum at Natchez, in a house 
owned by Col. Walworth, than whom there was 
not a more bitter, insolent and vindictive traitor 
in all the land. We had there, for several 
months, an average of more than eighty orphan 
children, many of whose fathers fell in battle 
and whose mothers died from privations oc- 
casioned by the war. The rebel owner was 
“reconstructed ’’—the property was restored— 
and those children of colored patriots were 
crowded together in asmall buildingin Natchez, 
which was only secured by the payment of an 
exorbitant rent, while the rebel’s house has 
been tenantless ever since. 

Application after application has been made 
to the Government for the use of the barracks, 
hospitals and other buildings erected at many 
points in the South, but instead of granting 
these petitions, the buildings were torn down 
and sold, when it was well kaown to the au- 
thorities that it was almost impossible to rent 
buildings for our use, and where possible that 
they could only be secured at rates too high 
for benevolent enterprises. There have been 
but one or two exceptions to this rule of action 
in the whole Wes’. By the persistent efforts 
of Maj. Gen. Fisk, the railroad hospital build- 
ings in Nashville were assigned to school pur- 
poses, thereby making it practicable to establish 
a Normal School that promises great usefulness, 
and at the same time proving that a similar 
policy might have been pursued at every other 
point where there were government buildings. 

Here we have rations cut off; transportation 
for teachers withheld; schools and asylums 
dispossessed, and in many instances schools 
broken up to reinstate rebels ; the use of govern- 
ment buildings refused in almost every instance ; 
and last of all comes the veto, by which trait- 
ors everywhere will be emboldened to throw 
every obstacle possible in the way of our work. 

There is one significant fact in connection 
with all this. Next to a regiment of colored 
soldiers, a school of colore i children is the thing 
most obnoxious to disloyal men and women. 
We would not say that knowing this, as the 
President has so well known it, a part of his 
plan to conciliate the South has been to sever 
that tacit alliance between the Government and 
Northern benevolence formed under the admin- 
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istration of his noble predecessor for the great 
work that God in His providence had laid upon 
the nation. We only say that his policy, from 
first to last, has embarrassed our work and 
limited the influence of the grandest charity to 
which the war bas given rise. 

Shall we cease our efforts? By no means. 
The things that embarrass us are the very things 
that make our efforts in behalf of the Freedmen 
the more necessary. The spirit in the South 
that opposes our schools will as stoutly oppose 
every other movement to educate the coiored 
people. Upon the maintenance of our work 
hangs the issue of universal education, and on 
this issue depends the future of the Freedmen. 


ee 


A CENTENARIAN. 


On last Wednesday, the 10th inst., William 
Heald, now living in Damascoville, with hisson- 
in-law A. F. Sharpless, completed his one hun- 
dredth year. He is yet quite a hale and hearty 
man, and, for one of his extreme age, exceeding- 
ly active. He had intended surveying a lot 
on Wednesday last, but a trifl mg circumstance 
prevented. He was ten years old at the pro- 
mulgation of the Declaration of Independence, 
and twenty-three years old at Washington’s 
first election to the Presidency, for whom he 
voted. He had lived fifteea years before a 
single white child was born within the boun- 
dary limits of Ohio. About thirty-eight of his 
descendants took dinner with him on bis hun- 
dredth birth-day, and there were present of the 
fifth generation. Before us, we have an auto- 
graph letter, giving, by request, a brief history 
of his life. It runs thus: 

Damascus, Ist mo. 15, 1866. 

I was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, on 
the 10th day of lst mo., 1766, at the foot of a 
mountain called the Short Hill, aspur which 
puts out of the Blue Mountain, at Harper's 
Ferry, and runs in a northerly direction, in 
which is a gap, about fifteen miles from Harper’s 
Ferry, where a small stream and a great road 
pass through it. A village is located on the 
east side, called the Gap, near which I[ was born. 
In the year 1771, my father removed his family 
over the mountains to a place now called Union- 
town, where Henry Beeson was building a 
mill, and had a field cleared, which father got 
to plant in corn. The next vear he removed eley- 
en miles west, where he had three tracts of land ; 
on one of them he stayed two years, when the 
Indian war broke out. After he had planted 
his corn, he concluded to take his family back 
over the mountains, and after burying his iron 
tools and hardware and crockery ware, started ; 
but before he got to where Uniontown is now, 
where they were building a fort, he broke his 
wagon, and was obliged to leave it and stop at 
the fort, where we stayed all the summer, and 
went back to his farm twice, and stayed two or 
three days each time to tend his corn. At 
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one time he took my older brother and me with 
him, and while we were there the Indians killed 
a family about three miles from us, on the 
Monongahela ; but the Indians never attacked 
the fort. Two years after, the Revolutionary 
war commenced, when he sold his land, and 
removed to what is now called Washington 
county, six miles west of Brownsville, and lived 
there, in danger of the Indians part of the time. 
In the year 1799, he bought forty acres of land, 
with a mill-seat on it, at the mouth of the Little 
Beaver, and removed to it. 1 having been 
married in the year 1792, removed with him, 
and we built a grist-mill and a saw-mill. In 
the 10th mo., 1801, 1 moved my family to 
what is now called Columbiana county, having 
sold our mills for $2700. I think in 1803 
our county was organized, and the first court 
was held in Matthias Lower’s barn; the jury 
sat on logs in the woods. The court then had 
the appointment of county surveyor, and at 
that court I was appointed to that office, and 
was again reappointed at different times for 
twen‘y-seven years. In the year 1805 I was 
appointed surveyor to divide twelve townships 
into sections, and to set corners to quarter- 
sections. The townships had been laid out be- 


fore, and divided into lots of four sections each, 
so that I had to run three lines through each 
township both east and west and north and 
south, and set quarter-section corners. 


My 
district was in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh ranges, adjoining the Connecticut 
line. 1 began early in the spring, and after I 
performed the work in the woods, had to make 
out three plats and descriptions of every 
township, one to be sent to Washington, one 
for the land office in Steubenville, and one for 
the General Surveyor, who kept his office in 
Cincinnati, where 1 had to go to make my re- 
turn. I was allowed three dollars a mile for 
surveyiog, having to find hands and diet. My 
fees came to $1300, and my outlayings were 
$300. In the year 1840 my wife died. We 
had nine children. One died when he was 
seven years old; all the rest had families. I 
have had from that time to the present to live 
with my children. I am now living with my son- 
in-law Albert F. Sharpless and my youngest 
daughter, Lydia. When I arrived at my bun- 
dredth year, all my children living, and a 
number of their children and grandchildren, 
and two of the fifth generation, assembled with 
us, when we had a dinner provided for them. 
Some of them made a calculation, and made out 
that my children, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and two of the fifth generation, or 
great-great-great-grandchildren, amount to one 
hundred and sixty, living. I voted for Wash- 
ington when a candidate for President, and 
voted at most of the Presidential elections up to 
the present time. 


Ws. HEALb. 
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PRAYING IN SPIRIT. 
MATTHEW Vi. 6. 

I need not leave the jostling world, 

Or wait till daily tasks are o’er, 
To fold my palms in secret prayer, 

Within the close-sbut closet door. 
There is a viewless cloistered room, 

As high as Heaven, as fair as day ; 
Where, though my feet may join the throng, 

My soul can enter in and pray. 
When I have banished wayward thoughts, 

Of sinful works the fruitful seed,— 
When folly wins my ear no more, 

The closet door is shut, indeed! 


No buman step approaching, breaks 
The blissful stillness of the place ; 
No shadow steals across the light 
That falls from my Redeemer’s face ! 
And never, through those crystal walls, 
The clash of life can pierce its way ; 
Nor ever can a human ear 
Drink in the spirit words I say. 


One hearkening, even, cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er, 
For He alone, who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 
Harriet M. Kimpavw. 
scoxeceosithealiliipsianirnasts 
For Friends’ Review. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world. Joan xvi.33. 
When in a bleak and thorny path, 
With bleeding feet I tread, 
The storms of man’s unballowed wrath 
Encompassing my head, 
How sweetly fall, amid the gloom, 
Those holy words of cheer— 
“ Fear not, for I have overcome,” 
On faith’s attentive ear. 
Then teach me, Lord, to do thy will, 
Whatever may betide, 
The murm’rings of my heart to still, 
Though foes be multiplied. 
Bring me to sit low at thy feet, 
Whilst all of flesh is still, 
And taste the living waters sweet 
That flow from Zion’s hill. 
And when the aching mental gaze, 
Beholds through tears of woe, 
Earth’s fairest edifice of joy, 
In scattered fragments low, 
When e’en the light of heaven is dimm’d, 
By clouds that intervene, 
Oh, keep the eye of faith upon 
The things that are unseen. 
And if, through the baptismal font 
Of suffering, the soul 
Alone may hope at last to attain 
Unto the heavenly goal, 
Ob, may the quivering lip no more, 
The Marah portion shun ; 
But drink with faith’s uofaltering— 
“‘ Thy will not mine be done.” 


If earthly friends must fall away, 
And earthly comforts fail ;— 

Where once the blooming paradise, 
The desert now prevail— 

Grant, dear Lord, that nothing present, 
That nothing yet to be, 

May ever separate us from 
The love of God in Thee. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE USES OF GLYCERINE. 

The uses of glycerine are daily extending, and 
as it is now a commercial article as easily ob 
tained as alcohol, there is one application which 
ought to become popularly known. This is the 
property it possesses of dissolving out the odor- 
iferous principle of flowers. The leaves of roses, 
of hyacinth, jasmin, geranium, Xc., are to be 
put into a stoppered bottle, and glycerine left 
in contact with them for three or four weeks. 
All of the perfume will be extracted, and as 
the glycerine will mix readily with water, a 
scented wash can be prepared for the hands, as 
well as an extract made for use in the preparation 
of perfumery. If the glycerine be left in con- 
tact with red pepper balls, it will extract a 
principle very strengthening to the hair and 
less dangerous than the preparation of cantha- 
rides now often used. We could fill a column 
with an account of the uses of glycerine which 


have sprung up within ten years, and may re- 
cur to the subject again. 
‘ Satie 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreten IntevuGence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 25th ult. 

Great Battars.—In the House of Commons, in 
a debate on the Reform bill, W. E. Gladstone de- 
clared that it was part of the obligation which the 
present Ministers had assumed to deal with the re- 
distribution of seats, and that he should do so in 
the form of bills, which would be presented at some 
future time; but that only the outline of those bills 
could be mide known while the second reading of the 
franchise bill was pending, and that alterations of 
the franchise for Scotland and Ireland are also pro- 
posed. He said that the government would resist 
Earl Grosvenor’s motion, on the ground that it says 
one thing and means another. The Ministry pro- 
poses to stand or fall by the bill as it now is. A 
bill abolishing certain restrictions upon dissenters at 
Oxford University was debated on the 2Ist, and 
carried to a second reading by 114 majority, which 
was considered a test of the strength of the govern- 
ment io the new Parliament. On the 22d, Irish af- 
fairs were discussed to a limited extent, on an in- 
quiry made of the Attorney General for Ireland, by 
a member from that island, whether it would not 
have a good effect to release persons in custody under 
the suspension of the habeas corpus who could pro- 
duce bail. The Attorney General, however, thought 
otherwise, saying that none were detained unless 
the government was satisfied that they had been 
actively engaged in the Fenian organization. He 
was ready to give a favor:ble consideration to appli- 
cations for the release of persons who had come 
from America and were in custody, on their promis- 
ing to leave Ireland and retarn to the place from 
whence they came. 

In the House of Lords, on the 23d, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde called attention to the state of the law 
in relation to the tenure and improvement of land 
in Ireland, and gave notice of a bill on the subject. 
He said that the Fenian conspiracy had destroyed 
confidence and greatly retarded the progress which 
was taking place in the improvement of real estate. 
It was stated that government intended to bring 
ina bill on the subject, and Earl Russell said that 
he shold have great pleasure in supporting any 


measure to settle the relations of landlord and tenant 
D ireland. 
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The books for subscriptions to the stock of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company were closed in 
London on the 13th ult. All the capital required to 
make and lay a new cable, and to get up and complete 
the unfinished one ofthe last year, hus been subscribed, 
The contractors are making nineteen nautical miles of 
the new cable per day, and itis said to bea great 
improvement on that of last year. 

The ex-Queen of the French, widow of Louis 
Philippe, died at her residence, at Claremont, in Eng- 
land, on the 24th ult., at the age of 84. 

The former rebel cruiser Shenandoah has been 
sold at auction by order of the Usited States Consul 
at Liverpool. 

Stephens, the Fenian leader, is said to have arrived 
in Paris. 


Austria AND Prussta.—Many conflicting rumors 
continued to be circulated as to the relations of these 
two powers, and respecting alleged military prepara- 
tions ona great scale, and negotiations of Prussia 
with Italy, and Austria with the smaller German 
States. The Independance Belge asserted that the medi- 
ation of England, France and Russia would probably 
be proffered in a few days tothe Austrian and Prus- 
sian cabinets. 

Tue Ost Deutsche Post states that plans have 
been drawn up for the construction of a network of 
railways to embrace the whole interior of the Ans- 
trian Empire. The expenses are to be defrayed by 
the issue of railway bonds to the amount of 300,000,- 
000 florins, about ($150,000,000) bearing interest at 
8 per cent, and redeemable within 32 years. 


Russta.—St. Petersburg advices announce that 
the inhabitants of Taschkend, in Independent Toor- 
kistan, had abolished slavery in deference to the 
Emperor of Russia. 


British Amertca.—The upper House of the Provin- 
cial Parliament of New Brunswick, has adopted 
resolutions urging a confederation of the British 
Provinces, according to the scheme made public 
sometime since at Quebec. 


Domestic.—Returns received at the General Land 
Office show that in the 2d movth of this year, 
4,491,023 acres, were taken up at the Oregon City 
Land Office, in the State of Oregon, for actual settle- 
ment under the homestead law, besides which a 
sumber of cash sales were made. 

Captain Semmes, the former commander of the 
rebel vessel Alabama, who after his escape at the 
time of the capture of bis vessel, entered the rebel 
army of Gen. Johnston, and was parvled with it at 
its surrender, but was subsequently arrested and held 
for some time in custody, on the ground that his 
parole did not release him from responsibility for 
his acts previous to joining the army, has now been 
released on his original parole, by order of the 
President. 

Some considerable “ crevasses” have occurred in 
the levees of the Mississippi Ricer in Louisiana, and 
extensive tracts along the river are consequently 
overflowed. Much damage is apprehended. 

The Texas Convention has adopted an ordinance, 
declaring it to be the duty of the Legislature to make 
suitable provision for the support of public schools, 
directing it to establish, as early as practicable, a 
system of free schools throughout the State, and 
providing that the school fund of the State, and the 
iacome derived therefrom, shall be a perpetual fund 
exclasively for the education of the white inbabitants 
of the State, and no law shall ever be made appro- 
priating it to any other purpose. A proposition to 
strike out the word “ white” was rejected by a vote 
of 60 to 6. Another section says that the Legislature 
may provide for levying a tax for educational par- 
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poses, the taxes levied to be distributed from year 
to year, as collected, and the amount collected 
from persons of African descent to be applied for the 
maintenance ofa system of public schools for them 
and their children ; the Legislature being required to 
encourage schools among them. The State school 
fund, from all participation in which the colored peo- 
ple are thus to be excluded, is stated by a corre- 
spondent of the NV. Y. Tribune, to amount at present 
to $3,351,992.46, with a university fund of $307,687, 
besides which, each county is entided by law to four 
leagues of land for school purposes. The number 
of colored people in Texas is stated by the same au- 
thority at nearly 400,000, and he says that they have 
commenced wn organization called “The Texas 
League of Liberty,” intended to embrace the who'e 
State, with a central committes located at Austin. 
This committee bave petitioned the Convention for 
the right of suffrage, and will probably soon appeal 
to Congress for redress of grievances. They have 
also issued a reply toa circular which had been pub- 
lished by Bishop Gregg of Texas, asking funds in aid 
of the freedmen of that State. In this reply they 
say that the appeal was not authorized by them, that 
they do not desire Bishop Gregg to act as their agent, 
that under the auspices of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
the freedmen are employed and prospering, that the 
Assistant Commissioner has not found it necessary 
to issue rations, to found asylums or erect hospitals, 
and that if government protection be not withdrawn, 
the close of the present year will triumphantly vin- 
dicate the free labor system. They say that they 
may possibly appeal to their Northern friends for as- 
sistance in educating their children, since they are 
cut off from all benefit of the sehool fund, bat that 
if they do so appeal, it will be through a trustworthy 
agent of their own selection. Texas is not included 
among the States named in the Presidents procla- 
mation declaring tue rebellion at an end. 

The colored people of Richmond, Va., celebrated, 
on the 3d inst, the anniversary of the surrender of 
that city, as the day which gave them freedom, by 
a procession anda public meeting in Capitol Square. 
Although disturbances bad been threatened, all 
passed quietly. 


Coneress.—Both Houses have passed the Civil 
Rights bill over the President’s veto ; the Senate on 
the 6th, by 33 to 15, after speeches from Trumbull, 
of Illinois, in favor of the biil, and Johnson, of Mary- 
land against it, and the House on the 9th, without 
debate, by 122 to 41. More than two-thirds of each 
House having thus voted for it, the bill is now a law. 
The Senate passed also a bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to transfer a gunboat to the republic of Liberia, 
on a valuation to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Navy ; one to facilitate the settlement of the accounts 
of the U. S. Treasurer; one to reorganize the judi- 
ciary of the United States; one for the codification 
and revision of the statutes of the United States ; 
and the bill from the House known as the Loan bill, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to fund 
any description of Treasury notes or other United 
States obligations. Resolutions were adopted in- 
structing the Secretary of the Treasury and Post- 
master General to report whether, since the 12th 
month Jast, any persons have entered on the duties 
of office in their departments without taking the 
prescribed oath, or have taken it with modifications ; 
and directing the Secretary of War to take measures 
to preserve and secure proper burial places for sol- 
diers who were killed or died in hospitals duriug the 
rebellion. Among the bills introduced were one to 
incorporate the National Telegraph Company, with 
the privilege of constructing telegraph lines over any 
post-routes that may hereafter be established in the 
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United Stats; one ‘o amend the National Currency 
act; one to equalize the distribution of the national 
currency, authorizing and requiring the Comptroller 
of the Currency to apportion one-balf of the cireu- 
lation now authorized by law among the several 


, States and Territories according to their population 


in 1860, and to organize banks where such propor- 
tion has not been secured, but only as the cireula- 
tion shall be so reduced that the aggregate shall 
not exceed $300,000,000, by withdrawing any excess 
over $20 for each inhabitant; and one to regulate 
the occupation of mineral lands, and to extend the 
rights of pre emption thereto. Lane, of Kansas, in- 
troduced a joint resolution, providing that Senators 
and Representatives from any lately insurrectionary 
State shall be admitted to Congress on satisfactory 
proof that such State has, in accordance with the 
President’s advice, passed laws unnulling its seces- 
sion ordinance, ratifying the anti-slavery amend- 
ment of the Constitution, repadi.tiog all rebel debts, 
recognizing the United States debt, aad extending 
the elective franchise to colored persons who can 
read the Constitution in English and write their 
names, and to those owning real estate worth $250, 
and paying taxes thereon; provided that said Sena- 
tors and Representatives possess the qualifications 
required by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 


The House passed the Senate bill to transfer the 
Smithsonian Institute Library to the library of Con- 
gress ; and adopted resolutions setting forth that the 
Presideot, by proclamation in the 5th mo., 1865, de- 
clared that evidence in the Bureau of Military Justice 
showed that the murder of President Lincoln +nl 
the attempted assassination of Secretary Seward, 
were concocted between Jefferson Davis, and Jacob 
Thompson and others, and that Jefferson Davis was 
afterwards arrested by the military forces of the 
United States, and has since been beld in custody; 
and instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
whether there is probable cause that any of the per- 
sons named in said proclamation are guilty as there- 
in alleged, and if so, whether any legislation is ne- 
cessary to bring such persons to a speedy and impar- 
tial trial, and further to inquire whether there is 
probable cause to believe that said persons or any 
of them are guilty of treason, and whether any legis- 
lation is necessary to bring them to trial therefor ; 
also one instructing the Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of proposing a Constitu- 
tional amendment restricting the power of Congress 
to issue a paper circulating medium ; and one re- 
questing the Secretary of the Treasury to withhold 
from distribution the proceeds of property captured 
as the proper'y of citizens of the insurrectionary 
States, until the question now pending in the Su- 
preme Court, whether such captured property should 
be forfeited to the United S:ates or for the benefit 
of the captors, shali be decided. A resolution was 
offered by Raymond of N. Y., and referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, that, whereas the President has 
by proclamation declared the insurrection at an end 
in Virginia, and the reasons which have hitherto pre- 
vented the holding of a U. S. Court therein, for the 
trial of persons charged with treason, are thereby re- 
moved, the President is, therefore, requested to take 
steps for the speedy trial of Jefferson Davis, who has 
been legally indicted in that State for treason; unless 
he shail be with reasonable dispatch indicted and put 
upon trisl in some other district in which he may be 
legally liable. The bill to establish a National Bu- 
reau of Education was reported back from a select 
committee with a substitute, providing for sach a 
bureau, with the design not to control but to aid 
and foster the school systems of the States. 





